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THE REORGANIZATION. 

TT is a sober time and one that little befits the talk of dreams 
-■- and dreamers. The old-time Lit. contributor, idling for 
the sake of points in the competition, upon the slopes of a 
Parnassus in which he did not believe, is fast disappearing; 
and with him his successor, the sentimentalist who utters false 
heroics upon topics which demand above all things a clear-eyed 
facing of facts. The Lit. which completes with a good deal 
of regret, its last issue for the college year of nineteen-seven- 
teen, has honestly striven to dispense with ornaments, to tighten 
its belt and to suit itself to the temper of the time. 

Thus it finds itself confronted with a problem that is both 
interesting and complex. For it is not easy to catch the at- 
mosphere of the new Yale nor to truthfully represent it. For 
one thing, there is a distinct tendency away from the misty arid 
delightful regions of the general and the abstract, "Life, Death 
and Art," immemorially the especial domain of the young and 
inexperienced. Conversation moves in desultory flashes behind 
curling tobacco-smoke on any college window seat. At odd 
moments the undergraduate even charily reveals what he really 
thinks. And it is significant that it is no longer War of which 
he speaks, but of branches of the service ; no longer of Life, but 
of the individual problems of his own life which are imme- 
diately before him. This concreteness is a corollary of the 
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demand for dear thinking and directed intelligent action which 
is placed upon him for the first time, and with no possibility 
of deferment. 

And fortunately for the amenities of life it is not only in an 
increased sobriety in the undergraduate viewpoint that the 
change manifests itself, but in a new sort of cheerfulness, and 
increased cordiality in the classes between men with few things 
in common except that they are left. There is a breaking- 
down of the hard and fast social distinctions that, say what we 
will, are characteristic normally of "democratic" Yale. So 
"class parties," necessarily small and, of course preferably, far 
from elaborate, have been held as usual in this last spring 
month before examinations. But the feeling of class unity 
and the cheerfulness they have contributed to undergraduate 
life is a thing which cannot be measured by the apparent value 
of some fifty or sixty men going out together to sing old songs, 
just vaguely off the key and to crack old jokes, perceptibly 
mellowed by wear. 

Fifty years ago the Lit. watched Yale pay her measure of 
that devotion which went to save the Union, chatting pleas- 
antly of "Boating" and "The Poetry of Mrs. Hemans" and 
kindred topics, the while. Only in odd corners between its old 
brown covers, did one cross references to the situation which 
faced Yale in all earnestness as it does now. "H. L. received 

a commission in the cavalry, and was presented with a 

sword by members of his class." The few words are sugges- 
tive. One can imagine most vividly the scene of the presenta- 
tion, possibly under the Campus elms, looked down upon by 
dormitories, that then as now, gleamed at night with zig-zag 
lines, not of the darkened but of the lighted windows. But 
the few words are all. Literature that is based on the prop- 
osition that it must reflect life is fundamentally sound, but the 
life reflected ought to be approximately contemporary. Other- 
wise, of what use can these fugitive wreaths that we lay upon 
the altar of the Muses be to the future generations ? 

No, Yale under the reorganization, sobered and with its lives 
drawn closer together, is not a place for dreams and dreamers, 
if the dreams be manufactured and unreal, and if the dreamer 
have no hold upon life. But there are dreams which come 
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from the very stuff of consciousness. They come in the deep- 
est sleep of night and are psychologically the representation of 
our most hidden and secret thought. Good or bad, these are 
the dreams which must come to test in the barren days ahead. 
And we can call the good dreams, for want of a better term, 
our unexpressed, unrealized ideals — ^and for the dreamer who 
shall interpret them to the rest, the quaint, traditional, old- 
fashioned Lit. will do as well as another. Surely the Lit. 
need not become practical because it strives to be real. That 
would be a sorry fate, and no doubt viewed with alarm by all 
who have loved it since it began. Only let it be sure that the 
dreams which it expresses in metre or prose be true dreams — 
the living, eternal ideals of youth, 

Pierson Underwood. . 
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NOS IMMORTALES 

Perhaps we go with wind and cloud and sun, 
Into the free companionship of air ; 
Perhaps with sunsets when the day is done, 
All's one to me — I do not greatly care ; 
So long as there are brown hills — ^and a tree 
Like a mad prophet in a land of dearth — 
And I can lie and hear eternally 
The vast monotonous breathing of the earth. 

I have known hours, slow and golden-glowing. 

Lovely with laughter and suffused with light, 

O Lord, in such a time appoint my going. 

When the hands clench, and the cold face grows white. 

And the spark dies within the feeble brain. 

Spilling its star-dust back to dust again ! 

Stephen Vincent Benet. 
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THE CHORE-BOY. 

"DEN was the chore-boy at the Blue Dragon. He ate raw 
•^ carrots, because he liked them. He treated his ideas as 
a cow her cud. He looked always as if he slept in the hay- 
mow. And finally, he cherished a secret passion for flaxen* 
haired Celeste, the landlord's daughter. 

The tavern stood a mile down the narrow pass in the moun- 
tains. Darkness had filled the pass, but the lights from the 
windows draped the inn yard with wavering bands of yellow. 
A man on a black horse rode up to the door. After entering, 
he asked for a room, smiled at the landlord's daughter, and 
immediately retired for the night. 

The Blue Dragon was an old-time tavern. Its guests were 
few, as the place was off the main road of travel. The land- 
lord and his daughter were sitting before the large fireplace at 
one end of the long, low-raftered room. 

I've never seen that man before," said the landlord. 
I think he's very good looking," said the daughter. 

'He looks like a cut-throat!" said Ben, the chore-t)oy, who 
had just entered after putting up the stranger's horse. Ben 
lowered his eyes before a quick glance from the innkeeper. 
Poor Ben himself had come to the tavern with rather a doubt- 
ful past ; but since the first day he saw Celeste he had labored 
honestly and faithfully. Some people, however, strive in vain 
all their steadfast lives for what others soon win with no effort 
at all. An instinctive appreciation of some such truth stirred 
Ben's dull sensibilities that night into a vague uneasiness. 

The tavern was the post office for the neighborhood of 
rugged mountain farms, and on the following morning the 
stranger came down the narrow stairway just as the mail was 
being sorted. One corner of the quaint old main room had 
been partitioned off, and behind this through a little barred 
window he caught sight of pretty, blue-eyed Celeste busy 
among the letters. He walked over and, leaning an elbow 
upon the shelf beneath the window, said pleasantly : 
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"Good-morning. Is there any mail for me? I am sure 
there isn't." 

"Then you only wanted an excuse to talk to me?" 

A small package had just arrived in the mail for her: 
Celeste felt unusually gay. They both smiled and Celeste 
laughed in a charming little way that seemed to invite friend- 
ship. Such an invitation was not to be refused. Once during 
their conversation, a door opened and Ben appeared. He 
halted abruptly, and then retreated. They never noticed him. 

After breakfast the landlord went out to the stable. Ben 
was currying a horse. The picture of his Celeste smiling 
sweetly upon the stranger was still a hateful vision before his 
eyes. He commenced to speak eagerly : 

"About Miss Celeste's new necklace — " It happened that 
the landlord's sister had died, leaving the heirloom to Celeste. 
It had arrived by post that morning. But the landlord was 
gruff and opposed to idle talk, so he exclaimed rather sharply : 

"Well, what about it?" 

"That dark-faced man," said Ben, "has his eye on it. A 
while ago when I stepped into the room, I saw — " 

"Never mind what you saw," commanded the landlord. 
"Saddle the black horse. The man's leaving." These were 
magic words to poor, love-lorn Ben, and his face brightened 
at the thought. 

A short time afterwards he re-entered the stable, leading 
the black horse behind him. His face was dark with dis- 
appointment. 

"Why are you bringing back that horse?" inquired the land- 
lord, who sat smoking a pipe in the sun by the barn door. 

"The man isn't going.*' 
• "What made him change his mind ?" Ben did not answer. 

Richard Brentfield, the stranger at the Blue Dragon, after 
his one day of delay, had resolved to start out early next morn- 
ing. But unfortunately a resolution is, at best, merely a 
mental toy, and frequently is broken. So it happened that 
Brentfield did not leave the next day, nor the next, nor indeed 
the next! 

To go blackberrying with a pretty girl is mischievous busi- 
ness. It is a reckless challenge to Cupid. A skirt entangled 
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in the briars, the scarlet trace of a thorn on slim white fingers, 
red lips stained purple: all are bewitching snares that allure 
and captivate. Perhaps Richard Brentfield was unaware of 
these perils, for he and Celeste went blackberrying on the 
mountainside. 

All that same afternoon Ben went about like one wandering 
in his sleep. Once when the cook sent him out to the shed to 
bring in some wood for the fire, he returned with one little stick 
on his arm, and sat down upon the wood-^box by the stove still 
holding his foolish burden. The cook regarded him for a 
moment and then demanded : 

"What's the matter with you, Ben?'' 
"I've been thinking," he responded absently. 

^p ^p ^p ^p ^p ^p 

The tavern was aroused late that night. A stable lantern 
on a center table converted the long, low-raftered room into a 
writhing mass of shadows. Near the table two men were 
struggling. One was Ben, who called for help in lusty tones. 

The landlord came down, followed by Celeste, candle in 
hand^ her flaxen curls caressing the shoulders of her pale blue 
dressing gown. 

"He's stolen the necklace!" gasped Ben. 

The door to the office was always kept locked. Now it stood 
open. They found that the necklace was irideed gone. 

"He was just getting away when I caught him," explained 
Ben triumphantly. 

"How did Mr. Brentfield get in the office?" demanded the 
innkeeper. 

"He must have found the key," said Ben. "I always hang 
it on the nail under the window-shelf, and I put it there when 
I locked up this evening." 

Celeste went over to the shelf and looked beneath it. 
The key's here now," she said, holding it up. 
I never would have bothered to put it back there," said 
Brentfield simply. 

They were all silent for a moment : Brentfield relieved, and 
Ben quite bewildered. It was evident who had taken the 
necklace, and hung the key back on its accustomed nail. Ben's 
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habit had betrayed him. The landlord turned to Brentfield 
and asked: 

"What were you doing down here dressed at this time of 
the night?" 

A look of hope came into Ben's eyes, but Brentefild's answer 
soon dispelled it. 

"A short while ago Ben came up to my room. He said 
that Celeste was ill and I was to go for a doctor. When I got 
downstairs he jumped on me like a yelling maniac Then 
you came down." 

There was a pause. Ben watched a thin ring of kerosene 
growing around the lantern on the table. For a moment no 
one spoke. It was very still. Suddenly the landlord turned 
upon Ben and said bitterly : 

"Is this the kind of thanks I get for all I have done for 
you? Fm through with you." 

"Oh, Ben," cried Celeste, "why did you do such a thing?" 

"I didn't know what else to do," said Ben, a pitiful rustic 
figure in the flickering light of the stable lantern. 

Woodland Kahler. 
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PASTORAL— 1917. 

A shaggy Polyphemus led his flocks 

Down a steep hillside pleasant with new spring; 
Behind him, the brown of innocent countryside 

And kind sheep, following.. 

His crook was iron and his sandals steel, 

Fountains of blood sprang up before his eyes, 

The brown fields flamed, and dying lay young spring 
Beneath the hate-dulled skies. 

Giants from out the valley hurled him down, 
Far up the hills their thundering columns sweep. 

"God pity us," they cry, "that, killing him, 
We sacrifice his sheep." 

John Chipman Farrar. 
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ON A SHOP I ONCE KNEW. 

AM AN is averse to changes that disturb the even current of 
his life. Customs grow hale and hearty with years and 
gradually draw round themselves a halo of sentiment, which 
your progressive spirit finds it is no easy matter to dispel. So 
when an energetic reformer rubs his hands with gusto and 
bestirs himself to sweep away some fine old institution and 
leave not a rack behind, he may run onto a block in his way 
incarnate in a genial person who has no great aversion to 
altering his habits, who indeed applauds trust legislation, street 
improvement and the eugenics, but who is apt to be sentimental 
in his notions and keep a fond eye ever on the past. 

"Custom doth make dotards of us all," exclaims Carlyle in 
a metrical roar, and we hastily admit that convention has put 
cap and bells on many a sluggish fellow. "But," retorts 
Stevenson, with his rare courage, "it is better to be a fool than 
to be dead" ; and one is inclined to take sides with him, leave 
dour Thomas to go off rumbling to himself. Yes, it is surely 
much better to be a live fool than a dead sage, and a little 
sentiment, after all, is good for one, if for no other reason than 
that it is strong in its powers to enliven. For I think you will 
find that it is the dull folk with water in their veins and a 
clammy exterior, who stumble on through the world in a blue 
daze and have little sentiment in their make-up or anything 
else that is human and interesting. Sentiment, especially sen- 
timent about old customs, acts on a man like a charm that 
softens and refines his worse nature. It makes him brave, 
gentle, sympathetic and burns away all the dross that accumu- 
lates during the long day at the counting-house. It keeps his 
heart warm and alive, strengthens old friendships, renews old 
ambitions and ideals, makes him love his wife and children 
with a tenderer affection and keeps him at home after night- 
fall, content with his own hearth and roof-tree. Indeed this 
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jewel can become a perpetiial source of enthusiasm and good 
temper in a man. With it he may travel unwearied through 
his years and find life at every turn and cross-road beaming 
with significance. Though there be plenty of rabid disciples 
of reform who decry old barbarisms and by constant dissatis- 
faction and restlessness keep themselves nervous and dis- 
agreeable, his will be found among the finer natures, who 
sweeten the wprld's paths and keep all from going to brick 
and bathos. He will be able to view progress with a serene 
approbation. Nay, he may even put a strong hand to human- 
ity's uplift. Yet he will have time to remember that he is 
human among others of his kind and ken, to take his ease by 
the way, pick wild-flowers, sing old songs and sorrow with 
the poor. 

You remember how Squire Bracebridge clung to the good 
old English customs and like the country gentleman of two 
centuries agone made merry at Christmas time with peacock 
pie, games and wassail in his manor hall. Irving describes 
him as eccentric and whimsical, and yet I call to mind the glow 
of sympathy I felt for the man who had such a strong love for 
the ancient ways and dispensed Christmas cheer in that warm, 
free-handed style. There is something pathetic in the lone 
stand the squire made against the inevitable changing of the 
old order, but at the same time something noble. Such a one, 
I take it, would be a wholesome companion with whom to 
touch cup and clasp hand. And if you ask me to state my 
preference I say that I should prefer a pipe and song with 
Squire Bracebridge than to link arms with any of your acid- 
ulous reformers like Luther, who turn the world topsy-turvy 
in a fortnight and labor grimly with dyspepsia and bad con- 
sciences. The latter are all very well to read and hear great 
tales about, but I should shun them as boon companions. 

Whether we like it or not, sentiment about old customs is a 
very real thing and not to be laughed lightly to scorn. And 
one must not feel a great amount of surprise, when he finds 
some gentleman, who is set in his ways, standing firm against 
innovations, perhaps opposing his whim against a crying 
public need. True, in this he displays much rhyme and very 
little reason. But it is the highest truth that trifling con- 
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siderations give a man greater concern than the larger ques- 
tions. The small annoyances are those that darken his face 
and make him speak curtly to his friends. I have heard a 
good fellow discuss his approaching marriage with astonishing 
flippancy and fume himself into a great fret with the blunder 
of a waiter. And if a man can speak with nonchalance on 
such high questions as matrimony and give passion to a matter 
so devoid of sentiment as because he tastes the wrong flavor 
in his glass, what in the name of conscience are we to expect 
of the bachelor stiffened in his habits who sees an edifice of 
state threatening his sea-view or his favorite walk, along which 
he is wont to pace with Memory at his shoulder. 

So our gentleman bolsters his opposition by every means. 
He may try to believe that he holds his ground for pragmatic 
reasons, thus giving the lie to his conscience. But at all odds 
he hardens his voice against the measure with a hundred or so 
other folk who hold dissenting opinions from more practical 
causes. Of course if one is not pig-headed and recognizes 
futility in his purposes, he will walk in silence and experience 
only a pang of regret as he watches old scenes lose their color 
and charm before the changing fashion of the time. A good 
many of us have resigned ourselves with a lump in the throat 
when we came home from a journey and found the aspect of 
old haunts altered beyond recognition, a solid structure of 
stone settled firmly on a playground of youth. From now on 
we must feed on recollection alone, which is, however, not so 
barren when one stops to consider. For retrospect is often 
more pleasing than reality; the mind is forever with secret 
ingenuity building air castles of memory, which were never 
there in the life ; we see the past through a sort of diaphanous 
veil, which only reveals the better parts of things, the flaws lie 
in the shadow of its woof; and the anticipation is invariably 
more pleasant than the home-coming itself. 

I had much this feeling of disappointment recently, when 
I went to visit a place, which had for a long time been the 
object of my memory. In the days when I wore knicker- 
bockers and small square-toed shoes and lagged unwillingly to 
my lesson there was a little shop situated near the school- 
house which offered a variety of merchandise including school 
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supplies. It was owned by an old gentleman who was a jack- 
of-all-trades in a quiet way. He played the organ in the 
adjacent church, tuned pianos and "taught" the violin, besides 
plying his small business of merchant. He not only catered 
to the schoolboy but offered equipment to those who were 
religiously inclined, besides carrying on a weak trade in musical 
instruments. The shop was no more than a dwelling with a 
goodly first and a meager second story. What should have 
been the "parlor" was turned into a storeroom, while the rest 
of the place was reserved for private habitation. The little 
structure had stood steadfast for half a century among the 
cares of the world and the deceitfulness of riches. It had 
defied the encroachments of enterprising house-builders and 
was tucked quietly away between two brick structures of more 
noble dimensions. The building, painted green, stood plump 
out on the street, and it had a single door to which one 
ascended by three high wooden steps, apt to be jeopardous in 
cold weather. This, when opened, moved a small bell, which 
tinkled pleasantly above the head of the customer and gave 
warning of his approach. Two small windows, one at either 
side of the door, in lieu of better accommodation, served the 
purpose of display fronts. These windows were always im- 
pressive and marvelous to me, and I call to mind with what 
childish wonder I used to stand (eyes wide open, I suppose) 
looking on their contents. They had in them little black and 
gilt crucifixes, statuettes of the Virgin and the Saints done in 
pretty soft colors, rosaries hung on an ingenious contrivance 
of wires, prayer books, and catechisms, glass candlesticks for 
first communions, and a great lot of picture prints for use in 
the church school. The displays were never changed except 
perhaps to be dusted or when a novelty was added to the stock. 
I cannot remember when the windows altered their appearance 
in all the eight years I passed the place four times a day. 

But the exterior had small charm compared to the shop's 
inside. When you stepped through the door and the sound 
of the bell had ceased, you immediately felt the atmosphere of 
the place close around you like a soft cloud. It made you 
wish to stay and play there all the morning in that peaceful 
quietude. A few drowsy sunbeams stole through the half- 
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shaded windows and revealed the brown old ceiling and the 
well-worn boards of the floor with the nail heads smoothed flat 
and bright. An odor of sponges and slates, pencils and tablets 
mixed with the smell of slowly decaying wainscot stole into 
your nostrils. A small stove was always warming in the 
comer except during the hot days of spring and autumn. 
Through the door at a far corner you saw the precincts of the 
home, bright carpet, a clock on the wall ticking away peace- 
fully, inimaculate lace curtains in the window and the warm 
sun shining through them. The walls were ranged with dusty 
old cupboards of dark wood and hung with religious pictures 
in gilt frames like "The Sacred Heart." The shelves were 
filled with a nondescript array of wares. Besides the academic 
supplies there were many boxes of marbles, ranging all the 
way from the little white pellets called "commies" to the great 
brown and blue ones, the agates and glass alleys with spiral 
streaks of red, green and blue in them. There were tops and 
tin whistles a piston besides jackstones for the girls. About 
St. Valentine's Day the creations of blue and pink celluloid 
and paper lace made their appearance, some of them set low on 
the counters in an alluring array. I can remember a certain 
table always placed before a side window filled with red 
geraniums, which at this season of the year was reserved for 
the comic penny valentines, and how a troop of us would track 
our muddy feet into the shop on a wet afternoon and stand in 
an admiring inspection of the horrible cartoons with their 
vulgar bits of doggerel for hours at a time. These never 
failed to appeal to our morbid small-boy tastes. 

On either side of the street door was a cupboard on high 
legs with a glass lid. One was filled with pencil tablets, copy 
books and spelling blanks, while the other contained an assort- 
ment of pens and pencils in high colors. The latter held the 
greater charm. Its legs were just long enough to bring the 
top on a level with the nose of an average youngster, so it was 
only by standing on tip-toe, hooking the chin over the edge and 
craning the neck into a cramped posture that one could see the 
box-like interior and its ravishing contents. The pens espe- 
cially were delightful to look upon, and to buy of course if 
one was wealthy. There were all sorts and sizes of these from 
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pens like a thermometer made of glass tubing, which enclosed 
a small shell floating in a colored liquid to a combination of 
pen and pencil. These latter were rather expensive. They 
were an absurd trumpery of tin and had brass tips which in 
the current notion were responsible for the high price of the 
article, for they were considered to be made of the purest gold. 

In the shop's palmy days its proprietor was never seen in it. 
He doubtless had more weighty matters to attend to in the 
rear of the establishment. I remember several occasions when 
the sounds that came from that direction gave evidence that 
the master was guiding a tender pupil through the ups and 
downs of a monotonous exercise. The music-teacher's daugh- 
ter was the only clerk, and she waited on all customers, even 
during the rush hours before school with a promptness and 
dispatch. She was a bulky, middle-aged woman with a stem, 
tired-looking face that yet had something of softness in it. 
She worked hard, poor lady. Her skin was of a healthy 
brown, but her hair was fast turning grey, as grey as the 
thin lines in the sombre calico stuff which she invariably wore. 
She was decisive and swift in all her movements, never wasted 
a moment in an act and was the most taciturn person I have 
ever known. I recollect hearing her speak only once. She 
always had me at grips with fear and on this occasion she 
nearly frightened me out of sense. I was standing in nervous 
indecision between a slate pencil of a wonderful mottled purple 
and another decorated patriotically in red, white and blue. 
I must have been an unconscionably long time at it, for she 
finally exclaimed with quick impatience, "Well, I can't wait 
here all day !" I shook in my dusty shoes and made an instant 
choice. 

Once only I had privilege to see the owner of the establish- 
ment. It was one of those cold days in mid-winter, when the 
sun, shining with great energy and cheerfulness through the 
windows of a morning, lights up every corner of the room 
with a lustral radiance and makes one wish to stay domestically 
indoors to read a book and bathe in the cozy light. On my 
way to the morning session of school I stopped in the shop to 
buy something. The shop mistress was standing behind the 
counter, her head tilted to one side, her arms spread, her 
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hands resting on the counter's edge. And through the far 
door I saw a very old man, sitting in an arm-chair by the 
window. A canary was singing in a gilt cage above him, and 
the sun, as it shone through the white curtains, fell on his face 
lined with kindly wrinkles, on his hands, resting placidly on 
his thin knees and on his white hair, which shone like silver 
benignly as the sun. His eyes were closed and his head, bowed 
almost on his breast, nodded gently as if in tune to the music 
of a violin, which in an unseen corner of the room, with many 
quirks and quavers, sobbed out the pathos of a simple theme, 
I stood for a moment, looking at the old man and listening to 
the music, then made my purchase, walked quietly out into 
the street and on to school. 

Such was the shop as I knew it when a small boy. Not long 
ago, when I went to revisit the neighborhood, I found the little 
old house still there, still painted the same shade of green. But 
the romance of the thing was gone. Lace curtains were in 
the windows. An air of positive domesticity had settled upon 
it and the only reminder of what it had once been was the 
blurred sign-board over the door, which still made notice that 

J. Sp s held forth, instructor in organ and violin, dealer 

in musical instruments and notions. I do not doubt that the 
venerable musician has passed on. But the sign-board has 
been left hanging, perhaps for the sake of sentiment. 

It is much the same sentiment that has prompted me to set 
down my remembrance of the place, for in my recollection it 
holds a charm that never weakens, and I hope never will. The 
memory of its quaintness continually hangs about my head and 
like a pleasant genius pops in at odd moments when I least 
expect it. Indeed, I think recollections are best when they 
come this way. Try to force memory and she will fly far off. 
You may turn down your light, sit beside your fire, puff your 
pipe and prepare all in the most approved fashion for her recep- 
tion and yet she may shun your door and leave you gazing 
stupidly at the wall. No, the latch-string must be put out and 
the hearth swept and garnished by secret hands, while you are 
in an affable state of preoccupation and dreams. Then she 
will steal in softly, lay her finger on your lips, wave in her 
dim pageant and bring you smiles or tears. So it is perhaps 
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on a warm afternoon in summer, when the sky is low with 
clouds, and I lie stretched on the grass, my thoughts a thousand 
leagues from nowhere, that of a sudden I see the shop as it was 
on that winter morning, smell the musty odor of sponges and 
old wood, watch the old man as he sits in the sun, his head 
nodding and nodding, and hear the violin utter its quavering 
melody. 

Charles Otis Locke, 



SAILING AT NIGHT. 

The moon has laid her finger on the river 

And all the freshened breeze is still. 

The sail is limp and dark against the sky, 

While now the tiny foamy frill 

That formed a wake behind us, has grown blue. 

Oh, deepest, richest hue! 

All turns to blue, the sapphire stream 

The violet of Mamacoke, the stars 

Are pale and sunken in the softened air. 

Blue but for yellow far below the bridge 

The twinkling town. 

Strange Lethe must have been as blue as this 
When frail ghosts disembarked in noiseless flight. 
No yellow glints to break forgetfulness. 
To mar the azure symphony of night. 

William Douglas, 
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MOSTLY ABOUT A MAN AND WOMAN. 

^T^HE clubroom was deserted except for an obviously bored 
•*- attendant who hovered near the door in the apparently 
hopeless prospect of having to serve some one. The room 
itself was handsome, though gloomy in the light of late after- 
noon, and huge gilded frames, outlined against the dark walls, 
showed indistinct oils of landscapes and one handsome nude. 
It was late August and things still had that indefinable look 
of being out of season and only waiting for the winter months 
when the rooms would be crowded with men telling incredible 
tales of their golfing achievements during the summer and 
otherwise perjuring themselves. But now all was different 
and rather dreary. 

Suddenly the half-sleeping attendant blinked, straightened, 
and stood at attention. Following this change there appeared 
at the door a man who gave a careless nod and dropped into 
one of the big arm-chairs facing the avenue. He was a large, 
handsome man of some forty-odd summers with a deeply lined 
but rather youthful face. His eyes, though, were his out- 
standing feature. They were very blue — ^the blue of the sea 
on a clear, windy August day — ^and the light in them shifted 
and changed, revealing amazing depths of softness and emo- 
tion which the stern mouth and heavy lines seemed desper- 
ately trying to hide. The attendant stood near, almost de- 
lighted to have something to do. 

"Scotch whiskey and soda," the newcomer ordered, after 
some deliberation. 

"Very good, Mr. Seldon," and the attendant hurried off. 

Seldon gazed out upon the avenue, noticing little, deep in 
his own thoughts, which were far from pleasant. He hardly 
noticed the return of the man with his order, and he mechani- 
cally signed the check without looking at it. Once more he 
became absorbed, now and then absently taking a sip from the 
glass, which made the ice tinkle musically. 
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George Seldon's father had been a self-made man. His rise 
to power had amazed even this country, blase with repeated 
fortunes made almost over night. He was a silent man who 
had a few good friends and many enemies, which goes to 
prove his worth. When he died his fortune went to his son, 
of whom he was immensely proud in an embarrassed and gruff 
sort of way. The heir inherited much of his father's ability 
and power, besides being the possessor of an artistic and emo- 
tional side w*hich the founder of the house utterly lacked. By 
the time his father had died, yotmg Seldon was well established 
socially and otherwise. His keenness for athletics and out- 
of-door life, his remarkable ability to drink glass for glass 
with the greatest tipsters and remain perfectly sober, his sense 
of humor and kindness of heart made him liked by men and 
furtively coveted by women. He was a good-looking man, 
and when those amazing eyes blazed with emotion or feeling 
there were few who could withstand the fascination of them. 
Curiously and perversely enough, he fell in love with the one 
woman in his circle who would have none of him and who 
professed absolute indifference to him. She came of one of 
those old families — poor, but prouder than the proudest, and 
she almost sniffed ^'nouveau riche" every time she saw him. 
But Society being elastic and Seldon much too attractive and 
powerful to be excluded, though he made no attempt to come 
in before his time, they naturally saw much of each other. 
When he first met her^ Seldon was mildly interested and 
amused at her disdainful attitude ; the second time was enough 
to make him want her. His courtship would have delighted 
his old father. 

A rule of the latter's had always been : "If you have some- 
thing important on hand, attend to that with all your energy 
and mind and genius; forget everything else." Seldon pro- 
ceeded to act on this advice. He forgot everything but Mar- 
jory Nichols; her he never forgot day or night. He laid his 
plans as carefully as any general in an important war, and he 
never spared himself. He took all her snubs and jibes as part 
of the game, though they hurt, for he really loved her. His 
affairs began to suffer and the old family lawyer protested 
against his neglect. But Seldon damned business with no 
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little emphasis and stuck to his appointed task, though in his 
heart of hearts he was becoming discouraged. He had made 
no mistakes — ^his presents had never been too costly or con- 
spicuous; he had avoided appearing abjectly hers, though she 
well knew how he felt ; and he never for a minute admitted an 
inferiority of birth or breeding as compared to her. 

One evening, though, did it all. The day before she had 
been particularly irritating and scornful, but with now and 
then a flash of tenderness which might have betrayed her to a 
more experienced suitor. They were walking along the shore 
in the haze of a delicious July evening. The hills were grey 
and misty in the distance, and the sea wonderfully still and 
blue. Marjory was silent and Seldon noted the graceful, easy 
poise of her young body and her lovely features crowned by 
her glorious hair done up in a knot behind which left visible 
a peculiarly fascinating curve to her neck. The mystery and 
magic of the evening held them both and each hesitated to 
break the silence, though the girl was beginning to be a little 
frightened at it. Seldon was thinking rather bitterly of his 
failure; a while ago she had forbidden him to make love to 
her again, and he was doubtful about disobeying. But as the 
light grew dimmer and the hills became mere outlines shadow- 
ing the waters, Seldon could keep still no longer, and he spoke 
softly and tensely, while the water gently lapped the pebbles 
with a slow, swishing sound. They were the old words, but 
a strong man in the grip of love and passion was saying them, 
and Marjory felt their thrill. The warmth and beauty of the 
evening were in her, and she felt herself slipping. She tried 
to parry his words with sarcasm, but he did not heed. In- 
stead, he asked her a question. Try as she would she could 
not keep her voice steady to answer, and as his eyes, afire with 
enthusiasm and love, gazed into hers her own wavered. She 
made a desperate attempt to control herself and tried to speak ; 
her voice broke and the next second she was in his arms. 

As George Seldon looked out of the club window upon the 
avenue, he was thinking of those days now ten years past. 
They had married in the fall, and eight years of complete 
happiness followed, broken only by the death of their son soon 
after birth. It tore and hurt them so that they resolved to 
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have no more children. Then Marjory fell ill, and a long 
period of convalescence was necessary at a sanitarium. Seldon 
lived at his club and mixed once more with his old friends. 
He found a certain rough, masculine satisfaction to his senses 
in this new life, and he felt that perhaps his complete im- 
mersion in his wife had been a mistake. There should be 
some life outside the home, and he determined not to return 
entirely to the old way. It was merely reaction, but it came at 
a bad time. Marjory returned home better, though her long 
illness had left her nerves sadly tangled, and she had periods 
of weakness which were exasperating and trying. Seldon, 
who still adored his wife, did not understand the psychology 
of it all, and when some weeks after her return, he announced 
that he would not be back for dinner, but was going to the 
club, he was surprised at her protesting and bitter complaint 
at his leaving. When he persisted good-humoredly she burst 
into tears. This irritated him, but he stayed at home. How- 
ever, the next time exactly the same thing happened, except 
that he went feeling like a brute, but resolved to see it through. 
That started the trouble ; daily they drifted farther and farther 
apart. They loved each other deeply, but neither of them 
could see beyond the one point of view. He felt that she was 
unreasonable, was banking on her illness, and was selfishly 
denying him normal pleasures ; she thought him unkind when 
she most needed his kindness, needlessly logical and obstinate. 
They were both nervous, high-strung people and neither knew 
how to deal with the situation, having always been at perfect 
peace and understanding with each other. Seldon grew wor- 
ried and began to feel the real seriousness of the thing, and 
to formulate it in his mind and to try to analyze it like the 
business man he was; his wife also felt it, but she shrank 
from facing it and merely went her way, miserable and puzzled. 
They went up to the Catskills in the summer of the tenth 
year of their marriage, and the quietness and peace which lay 
in the far-off mountains with their ever magic shadows and 
patches of light brought back some of the old happiness and 
understanding. But one day a piece of news in the paper in 
which Seldon's name was mentioned started trouble. It was 
about some scandal, but Seldon's being mentioned was merely 
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incidental. However, it opened him to an attack from his wife, 
and then in a flood of tears she remorsefully begged his par- 
don. But Seldon was aroused, and he spoke pretty vigorously. 
Marjory, challenged, responded, and what was petty grew in 
proportions till all the faults, real or imagined, of each were 
dragged out and commented upon. Both were really angry 
now, and each terribly and secretly fearful that their whole 
mutual existence was going to pieces. Finally she goaded 
him with his father's humble birth. Seldon, whose father 
was his god, grew very white and then announced quietly he 
was going to New York. Marjory's mind flew back to the 
newspaper article. Going to New York? She accused him 
of having an ulterior motive, but he merely laughed grimly 
and ordered the carriage. Then she begged him not to go, in 
quick, frightened words, for she was panic-stricken. Seldon, 
however, was terribly hurt and he failed to note the tragic 
undertone of her pleading. He thought it would be good 
discipline, and besides, he wanted to be alone and think things 
out. The idea of a permanent separation never crossed his 
mind. He left with his wife weeping, and a look in her eyes 
which he had never seen there before and which vaguely 
troubled him. As his train puffed away he took a last look 
at the mountains serene and lonely; he could just see the red 
roof of their house hidden among the trees, which by a curious 
coincidence was darkened by the shadow of one of the hills but 
surrounded by the brilliant sun of the late afternoon. 

So Seldon's thoughts were not pleasant as he gazed out upon 
the avenue with eyes that were aparently a little bored and 
weary. He was beginning to feel remorseful. He had not 
sufficiently taken into account his wife's illness ; one must make 
allowances at such times and be more than usually gentle. 
Instead, he had chosen that time to announce that he was no 
longer going to stick absolutely to his home. In normal times 
he was sure Marjory would have understood ; they would have 
had a good talk and all would have gone well. He cursed 
himself in his ample vocabulary for being such a tactless fool. 
He had been a brute and of course Marjory could not under- 
stand and being ill and weak had made more out of it than it 
was worth. It was all a wretched misunderstanding of mo- 
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tives and ideas, and he was to blame for not having seen it 
and put things straight before they reached their present stage. 
He ordered another drink, and resolved to take the night train 
back; he would telegraph in a minute that everything would 
be all right and that he was returning. Why, if anything 
should happen to Marjory — the very thought chilled him, and 
he passed his hands over his dry lips. The avenue was grow- 
ing dusk and it interested Seldon to watch the passers-by. A 
man, hurrying along, bowed to him, and he returned the salu- 
tation. A young girl, pretty and charming, passed, skirts 
flying, literally dragged along by a huge Irish wolf-hound, 
while by her side half walked, half trotted an obviously winded 
and worried maid. It made a delightful picture framed by 
the club window, and Seldon smiled appreciatively. Of course 
he had been in the wrong ; what a fool he was and how nearly 
he had spoiled everything by his tactlessness and lack of sym- 
pathy. A messenger boy sauntering down the avenue caught 
his eye, and then a girl in black who was made conspicuous 
by a gaudy striped hat-box she was carrying. A hat? How 
Marjory adored looking at hats and how it bored him; he 
must get some present for her. How nice it would be up 
there after this quarrel! He was startled out of his revery 
by an attendant at his elbow. 

"A telegram for you, sir !" 

Seldon's fingers fumbled with the thin yellow paper. Finally 
he got the message out of the envelope and unfolded it. As 
he read it the attendant, a trained observer in such circum- 
stances, noticed no change in the man's face, but he could not 
see those tell-tale eyes. A moment before they had been 
bright and sparkling with amusement, now the blue of them 
was very deep, almost black, and a questioning, hurt look was 
in them as in those of a spaniel being whipped. Seldon rose, 
the telegram slipping to the floor, and strode out of the room. 
The attendant, after a careful look to be sure he was really 
gone, picked up the fallen paper. Mere questions of ethics 
troubled him not, and he read: "Mrs. Seldon shot herself 
fatally this noon. Wire instructions. L. G." 

"Tough on old Seldon," was his remark, which after all 
was not so inappropriate. t. R. Coward. 
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GOING BACK TO SCHOOL. 

The boat ploughed on. Now Alcatraz was past 
And all the grey waves flamed to red again 
At the dead sun's last glimmer. Far and vast 
The Sausalito lights burned suddenly 
In little dots and clumps, as if a pen 
Had scrawled vague lines of gold across the hills ; 
The sky was like a cup some rare wine fills, 
And stars came as he watched 

— ^and he was free 
One splendid instant — back in the great room, 
Curled in a chair with all of them beside 
And the whole world a rush of happy voices, 
With laughter beating in a clamorous tide . . . 
Saw once again the heat of harvest fume 
Up to the empty sky in threads like glass, 
And ran, and was a part of what rejoices 
In thunderous nights of rain ; lay in the grass 
Sun-baked and tired, looking through a maze 
Of tiny stems into a new green world ; 
Once more knew eves of perfume, days ablaze 
With clear, dry heat on the brown, rolling fields ; 
Shuddered with fearful ecstasy in bed 
Over a book of knights and bloody shields . . . 
The ship slowed, jarred and stopped. There, straight ahead. 
Were dock and fellows. Stumbling, he was whirled 
Out and away to meet them — ^and his back 
Slumped to the old half-cringe, his hands fell slack ; 
A big boy's arm went round him — and a twist 
Sent shattering pain along his tortured wrist, 
As a voice cried, a bloated voice and fat, 
"Why it's Miss Nancy ! Come along, you rat !" 

Stephen Vincent Benit. 
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THE QUEST. 

"C^OR the better part of an evening we had been talking, as 
•*■ young men will, of the things in which we had the least 
experience. Life, love, death, ideals flashed before us in the 
stream of amateurish criticism and appreciation. In a pause 
in the conversation, as we four sat gazing into the fire in a 
species of semi-sentimental retrospection, thinking of the 
dream of glory and the hope of honor and such toys, we were 
interrupted by the ambulance man. Recently returning from 
France, with an intimate first-hand acquaintanceship with life 
and death, toil and pain, he had had, strangely enough, little 
to say in the course of the evening, had advanced no theories 
and few views. He was a small man, dark, with sallow face, 
black eyes, and an air of strange efiiciency. 

"I don't know that I've ever had many experiences with 
great and noble ardors, like the rest of you," he said, "but I 
have had the honor of being taken for Death in the person. 
Not that any man ever thought I would kill him, but you 
know — Death — ^the intangible thing itself, the genius of de- 
struction — any fanciful phrase that you may cook up to suit 
the occasion. 

"It's a rather long story and I don't know whether I can 
make it seem real to you, I know it didn't to me. It's hard 
to get the words — oh, well ! You fellows have had more ex- 
perience than I. Do you want the story ?" 

We said, "Of course," though there was a vague suspicion 
in the back of my mind that we were in for a long and not too 
entertaining session. To retell the tale in the actual words 
would be too long. He spoke and as the slow and not too 
well-chosen words and phrases came forth, while the air of a 
certain fact behind the uncertain speech oppressed us and in- 
trigued our curiosity, slowly the pictures began to unroll before 
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us. We saw figures move, the room faded away and vaguely, 
transcending the dim glow from the fire-light and the slow 
and uncertain inflections of the voice, we realized the tale. 



There was a room in an old inn in Flanders. It was night, 
wet, and a gale blowing. The inn stood close by the road- 
side and through the broken window could be heard the cease- 
less tramping of troops, the rattle of caissons and supply 
wagons, while in constant supplement to this disturbance was 
a grumbling roar of artillery from the west, now loud, now 
lulled, as the wind veered. The rain poured on the men as 
they marched along, wet and tired. Within the room three 
ofiicers, Germans, were seated at a table. A single candle 
illumined the group, casting an unsteady and softly shifting 
light over the litter of broken bottles, plaster, papers and like 
rubbish on the floor. The ofiicers, an infantry lieutenant, a 
staff ofiicer and an aviator, old uniyersity friends perhaps, sat 
there and sang. They were quite drunk. 

Occasionally, between songs and drinks, they would talk 
fairly coherently and with eager apprehension of what they 
must face soon. Death was the main topic of conversation, 
the most ghastly forms, the easiest forms were argued, and 
defined. 

'Did you see the wounded?" asked the staff officer. 
'Wounded?" drawled the aviator. "I should say so. 
Nothing but wounded. Day and night their army travels 
back home as ours advances. I'm quite used to it." 

"I talked to some of them," said the lieutenant. "There 
was a fellow there, an infantry officer, like myself, who had 
just been wounded in the trenches near Lille. He said — " 

"Never mind what he said," muttered the staff officer. "I'll 
have to go soon. If old General von Heissen should happen 
in, IM be in a fine way." 

"He had a strange tale," said the lieutenant. "He claimed 
to have seen Death." 

The others roared with laughter and drank deep. 

"Death!" exclaimed the aviator. "I fly with him every 
day, you carry him in your holster, our friend holds him in 
little maps and papers.' 
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Not that kind of death," continued the lieutenant heatedly. 
The troops claim that he walks up and down the battle front 
in person. He is a small man, with a dark, narrow face, 
deep-set eyes, quick as a cat. Now he's here, now he's there 
and he always has a friendly little smile. Out of his head, of 
course, poor chap, but it's a strange idea." 

"Well," roared the aviator, "here's to his health. Drink, 
my friends, drink to the dark, little man with his quick and 
taking ways." 

"Taking ways! That's good! Ha! ha!" ejaculated the 
others. 

"Well, at all events," continued the aviator, "if we meet 
him we'll know who he is and can put him out of the way. 
Poof! We'll end the war right away. Once more let us 
drink to Death." 

"To Death!" they shouted, and then drank once again and 
pounded on the table. 

The door swung open and a tall, commanding figure ap- 
peared, outlined vaguely against the confusion of objects 
without. 

"One of my staflF officers ? So !" he said. "Captain Weise, 
you know, of course, that you have been guilty of gross and 
criminal neglect. Is this a time to carouse? You know the 
penalty." 

Weise had risen and turned pale. His brain was working 
slowly still. "To Death !" he murmured. The others stared. 

And all night long as Weise sat on the rickety bed, listening 
to the hiss of the rain and sudden rushes of the wind outside, 
he stared out into the black, out to where the guard's bayonet 
gleamed vaguely by the door, out to the horizon, awaiting 
the first hint of dawn, staring — staring. 

He was still staring when the guards escorted him across 
the sodden ground to the appointed spot. 

Now he was standing against a wall, above him a sky still 
cloudy from the rain, before him a firing squad. 

The third man, a small, dark fellow, probably of Slavic 
stock, tightened his grip on his rifle and waited alertly for the 
command. He wondered why the prisoner stared at him so 
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fixedly. "My bullet shall fix your stare for good and all, my 
friend," he thought. 

"Fire!" said the officer, but just before he finished the word, 
a single shot rang out. Weise had already crumpled when 
the rest of the bullets struck him. 

The third man took out a knife and carefully made a notch 
on the butt of his rifle. "He was mine all right, wasn't he?" 
he asked the others. They assented. 

And there was only a formal escort to the grave when Weise 
was buried. For his friends had not waited for the execution, 
but were already well on their way towards the front, since 
orders had come in the night. 

Their ways lay not together long, for the infantry lieutenant 
had to go to the south, south to the Argonne, a blood-soaked 
maze of splintered trees and corpses. The time had come for 
the two to part and, as they clasped hands, each murmured 
foolish words of cheerfulness, but the thoughts of each were 
with their dead friend. 

'^Auf Wiedersehn," called the aviator, with pathetic boister- 
ousness. "We'll meet again soon, no doubt." And he con- 
tinued on his tiring journey towards his unit. 

When he arrived at his station near Lille, he found every- 
one in great excitement and enthusiasm. A raid was about 
to take place, a raid on a large depot of ammunition and 
supplies. 

"Aha ! Franz," cried a comrade, "now you can test your skill 
with the rest of us. I'll have a wager with you that I make 
the first hit." 

"Done," said Franz, tingling with the joy of action. 

"I'm very sorry, Hugel," said his superior, "but I'm afraid 
you'll have to circle around to ward off any hostile aviators." 

"Right!" assented Franz, with sorrow, for he had wished 
to try his skill. 

In the activity and bustle of departure he forgot his chagrin, 
however, and as the smoothly-running machine left the easy 
miles behind, he felt in his blood all the joy and freshness of 
the morning, all the elation of youth and opportunity. 

A French machine! Action at last, thought Franz. He 
idly wondered who his opponent might be. Strangely enough 
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his opponent was at the same time pondering the same 
question. 

For him, too, had come the trial of skill and he approached 
Franz with a sense, if not of easy superiority, at least of con- 
scious ability. For a fresh, new wind boomed through the 
sky and the French aviator had never felt more alert. If only 
he could get the better of the Boche in the little Fokker. His 
keen, thin face was a little sharpened with apprehension, but 
his dark, deep-set eyes flashed with eager desire. "The great- 
est sport of all," he murmured, as the machine gradually drew 
near the German, who evidently wished to fight. 

"Thank heaven! I have the position at last." 

He opened fire. And as he and his opponent circled about 
he looked carefully to see if it was the great Allerding. 

"Not Allerding. Poor fellow, he looks worried!" though^ 
the count. 

Suddenly the German machine dipped and dived for the 
ground. 

Far below, on the edge of a befouled little stream, which ran 
placidly through a pleasant meadow, lay a confusion of 
snapped wires and twisted metal, also an aviator. None would 
have recognized in him the gay, debonnaire fellow who used 
to drink so heartily and scoff at death. 

The infantry ofiicer heard of his friend's death eventually, 
for a peasant reported the loss of the aeroplane and led some 
officers to where the rotting debris concealed a crumpled body. 
Eventually only did the lieutenant learn, for the news traveled 
circuitously and by word of mouth, but he heard at last 

"Now," thought the lieutenant, "my friends are no more." 
And he was thankful that he was soon to attack the French 
trenches. 

"Revenge," he thought, "will not restore poor Franz, but 
it will satisfy me." 

And soon, in a vague and dismal dawning, he attacked with 
many others. The fight lasted all day, attack and counter- 
attack surged across the tattered ground like the sullen waves 
in a tide-rip. And little ground was gained, though many 
were slain and many wounded. For as the fresh troops were 
hurled into the attack they met a strange army returning, 
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crawling and creeping across the field. And the hospitals, 
both German and French, were choked with the wredcs of 
men. 

The French poste-de-secour was pervaded by a sickish smell 
of iodine and carbolic, combined with that of blood. A small 
light guided the blood-stained instruments of the weary 
surgeon. 

"Only a flesti wound in the wrist, no infection or gangrene," 
he thought. 

"That's the last man, doctor," commented the assistant; 
"the attack ended over an hour ago." 

"An hour more would have been pretty hard on us." 

A sudden gust of firing surged up and down the front. The 

assistant shook his head. "Only to keep us interested," he 

commented, but the doctor was already asleep. 

A stretdier-bearer pointed to the prisoner, who sat quite 
still and made no sound, but breathed hard through his open 
mouth. "That Herr Lieutenant," he murmured to the drowsy 
assistant, "came charging over the wire, unarmed. He was 
yelling, 'Death ! Death !' " 

"Well," drawled the assistant, "he was about the only one 
who got into the trenches who didn't find him." 

"Thank God! Here's the ambulance. Now we can turn 



m. 



The machine bumped and slurred along the abominable tem- 
porary military road. A pale moon shone through a cloudy 
sky and gently frosted the crests of the distant mountains. On 
the front seat beside the driver sat a wounded German officer, 
his wrist bandaged. 

The driver's eyes were busy searching out the road, avoiding 
what bounces he could, but the eyes of the officer remained 
fixed on the driver's dark, keen face, with a malevolent and 
fascinated stare. 

"You got to be quick on a road like this," the driver re- 
marked casually. 

The lieutenant did not answer. 

The road ran through a little clearing now, out of the trees, 
and a pale beam of moonlight fell on the faces of the men. 






ti- 
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Then the lieutenant answered, for he understood English. 
'You are very quick," he said, and panted hard. 
'Oh, so-so!" 

'Death is quick," continued the man, while there was a 
gentle ripple of muscles beneath his foul uniform. 

'Well, you're out of it," answered the preoccupied driver. 
'Where is Weise? Where is my good friend Franz?" 
'Never heard of them. Maybe another ambulance has got 
them." 

Suddenly the German screamed, screamed hoarsely, "Death ! 
We have met at last. Death!" 

In clutching at the quickly searching hand at his throat the 
driver lost control of the machine. A sudden crash and a 
jingle of broken glass was followed by a crunching thud. 

"The damn fool! Oh, the fool!" muttered the blood- 
smeared driver. At his feet lay the German. 

"Neck broken," commented the driver with an oath. "The 
first time I've ever had trouble." 

The picture faded and we were left in puzzled silence. 

John F. Carter, Jr. 



RETURN. 

I thought I had forgotten even your face. 
Time took from me, I said, the well-known lines. 
And left me but dim tokens, empty signs 
Of that which once had filled a holy place. 

Ah, Time that changes all things, will efface 
The very stones and wear away the shrines ; — 
So did I deem, unknowing what designs 
That love had wrought within me, pace by pace. 

I thought I had forgotten In the hills 

They say are written unremembered things: 
Dust turned to stone, the imprint of dead wings, 

Dead life, dead footprints, washed by mountain rills, 
Most marvelously engraved, as in a scroll : — 
I have had imprints, too, upon my soul. 

Robert E. McClure. 
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PORTFOLIO. 

WHITE NIGHT. 

Now when the gaudy, golden sun is gone 

And the great moon, like some primrose of sleep, 

Raises its head among the paler stars, 

Now when the pastures up along the hill 

Lie in the dampened whitenesses of night 

Silent, the idle wanderings oi sheep 

Cease for a few still hours, come, you and I, 

Hand clasped in hand, among the ancient stones. 

Leaving behind the sun-scorched, stimted slopes, 

Down to the cool, cool valleys far below. 

I'll tell you something that the gnomes may hear, 

Yeal Something that the fairies in their ring 

Will dance to, and the creatures of the dusk. 

Whirling about in elfin money-musk 

Shall know as true, and jubilantly sing. 

William Douglas, 

The slanting shaft of sunlight illumined the eddying motes 

^ of dust arid cast a golden relief in the middle of 

PAGAN the mixture of books, papers and clothes which 

INTERLUDE. littered the floor. The carved clock on the man- 
tel-piece ticked in a drowsy, subdued monotone, the oak beams 
of the old house now and then creaked quietly as if they stirred 
in a pleasant sleep. Outside an occasional bee hummed and 
grumbled on its way, or a fly caught in some unexpected cob- 
web buzzed with sudden fury. But the man at the desk paid no 
more attention to these trifling sounds than he did to the wild 
disorder of the room or the restful dark blue of the sea, framed 
like a picture in the small windows. 

Indeed the sea should have presented a soothing contrast to 
the room's strange confusion, for clothes lay scattered about or 
were heaped up in the comers. A recently crushed silk hat lay 
at the man's feet, and in it slumbered a nondescript kitten. Sheets 
of fools-cap were spread thick, some covered with unformed, 
scrawling writing, some with only a few idle scratches. 

Deam was savagely conscious of the fact that he was being 
unusual and perhaps literary. For he had just experienced one 
of his periodic outbreaks, a sudden loathing for all society, con- 
ventions, and accepted modes of living! Accordingly, he sat 
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here alone in this isolated house and inveighed against society 
in general and clothes in particular. 

A vague sense of resentment had gradually been gathering 
and now he was at the climax of his fury and jotted down in- 
coherent but sincere notes : "Clothes are the most irrational of 
human conventions. — ^They are expensive, ugly. Adonis in a 
dress-suit! Clothing is an abomination." Here he paused and 
scrawled his name over and over again while a conscious epigram 
dawned upon him. "Modesty is the garb of innocence, clothes 
of prurience." 

He laid down his pen and looked wistfully out through the 
open window at the smiling sea. For awhile he gazed seaward, 
then yawned, and arose. "Ill take a walk now," he muttered, 
vaguely under the impression that he was addressing the kitten. 
He kicked aside the litter in his way and strode out through the 
open door to the path that led along the dunes. 

It was one of those perfectly breathless summer days when 
there seems to be no use in energy. The surf broke with a 
muffled roar, the luxurious stretch of the sands offered a con- 
stant invitation to repose, the calm blue sky was unbroken by any 
cloud, while the beach grasses and the stunted pines among the 
dimes gave forth a drowsy fragrance. But Deam was in no 
mood for slumber. His soul was still in rebellion against that 
arch-shackle of society, clothes, and he strode vigorously along 
the reluctant sands. 

Suddenly his abstraction was interrupted by the laugh of a 
woman. He started, almost shame-faced, and looked about him. 
A few steps would bring him around the point to a pleasant 
little cove. Again the laugh rang out, merry and exultant, and 
the lightly poised sands on the dune-crests took it up in sliding, 
little ripples and the waves laughed lightly as if in sympathy. It 
came from the cove. "Some silly school-teacher on an outing 
or some picnickers!" thought he morosely, and hurried around 
the 4unes. 

But Deam was not prepared for the sight which confronted 
him. A woman was standing in the surf. There was a strange 
radiance, a Grecian quality of freedom and of loveliness greater 
than any modesty in the light, careless pose of her white limbs, 
in the charming outline of her form, in her innocent abandon- 
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ment. Tall and well formed she was, her dark hair bound into 
a tight knot about the head which was poised so lightly on the 
graceful neck. She stood waist deep in the sapphire waters, 
while the waves creamed in white foam about her as they broke. 
The water sparkled in the sunlight as it was tossed away with 
an impatient shake or clung reluctantly to her curly hair. A 
heap of white clothes lay well up on the sand. 

Deam cotdd do three things, retire, remain yvhere he was, or 
advance. To retire was against his code. After all, he thought, 
she is being normal. I believe in normal nudity, why should I 
retire? To remain where he was was too much in the nature 
of spying. He reflected that she would probably object if she 
thought he was watching her. Accordingly, the one thing to do 
was to advance. 

His breath came quick and his cheeks flushed as he strode 
towards her. "She'll scream or call for help or do something 
silly as soon as she sees me," he muttered scornfully. "How 
irrational !" 

Suddenly she turned and saw him. She raised her arm and 
shaded her eyes against the golden sun. Then she waved gaily 
to him. "Hello !" she shouted unconcernedly. 

Deam stopped in his tracks. "I may be a pagan," he thought, 
"but she is prehistoric. This is — " 

"Hello!" she called again. "Hello! Why don't you answer?" 

He turned away, his cheeks burning. He felt indignant and 
nonplussed, but turned again, hearing the quick rhythmic spurts 
of sand, thrust from beneath her flying feet as she approached 
him. 

"Well?" she said easily. "This is no way to greet a stranger. 
Hello again." 

"Young woman," said Deam, in tones which would have done 
credit to his grandfather, the Bishop, "who are you and what 
do you — " 

Her pretty face was animated by a mischievous gleam as she 
confronted him. 

"Who am I?" She threw back her head with a quick little 
motion and laughed. "Why I'm — b, — sl pagan." She gazed at 
him again. "I'm afraid you couldn't understand me at all. You 
see I have occasional fits of paganism — like this one — " 
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"That is no excuse for such conduct," Deam thundered at the 
strange girl. "Go and put on your clothes this instant !" 

"Oh, no, I wont !" she replied. "I'm perfectly comfortable for 
the first time in my life — ^and — ^and besides I want to get a coat 
of tan. Isn't that a perfectly pagan thing to do?" 

"It certainly isn't proper," he answered angrily. 

She confronted him, poised gracefully, and swimg her pretty 
white foot tantalizingly on the sand, sweeping it in little arcs and 
whirls. Then she laughed lightly. 

"If you had the artistic temperament you might be able to 
understand. Can you?" she asked. 

"No!" he said firmly. "I cannot. No young girl — " 

"Oh, pooh!" She swung lightly on her heel and left him. 
He gazed after her as she ran light and free down the golden 
beach, a figure of ivory outlined against the dark blue of the sea. 

As she ran she sang. It was a slight little song and perfectly 
meaningless, but as she ran she kept turning her head and 
laughing at him, and a sudden sorrow came over him, a regret 
that she should go. 

Then Dearn squared his shoulders, turned, and, affecting not 
to hear the laughter and the song, now dying in the distance, 
walked slowly away. 

. He was still indignant when he entered the pleasant old room 
of his lonely house. He glared indignantly about him, at the 
comfortable confusion, at the yawning kitten. 

"Hm !" he grunted, between his set teeth. "This room is in aa 
awful mess. — I can't go on like this." 

It took him just about an hour to straighten the room. Then 
the neatness would have done credit to a New England spinster. 

The kitten gazed sadly at the angular primness and then 
mewed reproachfully. 

Dearn turned savagely. 

"Don't you dare protest," he muttered. "Before this it was — 
absolutely — shameless." 

A little gust of wind crept out of the dusk and fanned his 
heated face. He turned, almost resentfully. 

"It was comfortable," he sighed, "but shameless." 

John F, Carter, Jr, 
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QUOITS. 

About a tall, slim turret spire, 

The Sun and the Morning Star 
Were playing a game of shining quoits, 

Casting from afar. 

The Star had silver, the Sim had gold, 

The Starlight missed the spire ; 
But the Sun encircled the slender length 

With its rings of orange fire. 

Over the rim of the cloud-dull sea 

Faded the Star in defeat; 
But the Sun rose blood-red out of the waves, 

A misty morn to greet. 

John Williams Andrews. . 

If a man should go to a friend of his and remark, "My 

chief purpose at present is to learn the use of the 
INTELLECTUAL j-jfl^ jjj order that I may serve my country in the 
TELEGRAPHY. , ^ , ^ ^u r j / n 

future; let me, therefore, devote all my energy 
to the art of climbing telegraph poles/' his friend might justly be 
surprised, or even enraged. There would somehow seem to be 
an inconsistency in the line of thought. The matter would be- 
come even more serious if the speaker proceeded to act in ac- 
cordance with his words. He would be a living and moving 
illustration of the principles of irrelevancy and contradiction, 
and would be the cause of endless worry to all those interested 
in his welfare. If we were among the circle of his acquaintance- 
ship, we should unquestionably feel justified in condemning his 
position. We should call his theories outrageous, or even in- 
explicable. We should go so far as to cry out upon those who 
tolerated him. And in so doing we should ourselves become 
living and moving examples of the principle of inconsistency. 

This last statement perhaps seems a little unwarranted; but 
one explanatory illustration will doubtless make it altogether 
^ clear — an illustration that is so constantly and perpetually before 
our minds that we never notice it — ^a collegiate and a Yale illus- 
tration, to which the necessary preamble is the definition of two 
"Yale types." The first is that of the grind, who may be called 
a man who has an interest in, and devotion to, the studies of the 
curriculum — ^the devotion being of such magnitude that it is ex- 
clusive of all differing interests in life, save those of eating and 
drinking and others of a purely animal nature. The second 
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definition is that of the super-athlete, who is a man who has a 
corresponding devotion to things athletic, who is continuously 
and endlessly engaged therein, to the exclusion of all other activi- 
ties save those necessary for the sustenance of life and sociability. 

At Yale, with a singular show of common-sense, which I can- 
not believe to be anything but accidental, we heartily, completely, 
and thoroughly condemn the grind. It is unquestionably a sign 
of health in us that we do so. To be sure, our condemnation is 
based not so much on any principles that we have against study 
as it is on the fact that somehow we feel studying to be not quite 
the thing to which the best people give their attention. But in 
whatever way we have reached our position, it is, as I have said, 
essentially human and healthy. For man is a social animal, 
unhappy and useless in isolation. He has need of animal spirits 
and a joy in what other people are doing; otherwise he will never 
understand them, or they him. The same fimdamental criticism 
that may be applied to the grind is usually applied to the an- 
chorite, or to the believer in Art for Art's sake. All three 
represent a ruthless exaltation of the individual, and a coincident 
unsociable disregard of the community. In this way they are 
all three very literally inhuman. 

Undoubtedly a strong argumentative case can be made out in 
support of Art for Art's sake, or anchoritism for soul-cultiva- 
tion's sake, or collegiate curriculum for the curriculum's sake. 
The basic difficulty with all these positions is that they are too 
undemocratic for a people pledged to democratic ideals. The 
grind suffers from the sin of pride ; he is intolerant of the com- 
mon man. He sets up his theory and practice against the will 
of humanity, and in so doing is insufferably arrogant. So much 
for the grind. 

The super-athlete, in common with the grind, holds an in- 
human point of view. He also has no use for the golden mean, 
but must needs go to extremes. To be sure he is more sociable 
and less proud than the grind as far as the College community is 
concerned, which is the chief good — though a doubtful good, as 
will appear later — that can be said of him. Let tne make my 
meaning clear. I have just remarked that a rational support 
could be found for the theory of curriculum for the sake of 
curriculum. But it would surely be quite impossible to make a 
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good defense of football for football's sake, or baseball for 
baseball's sake. The athlete cannot possibly find any permanent 
satisfaction, even to himself, resultant from his own particular 
line of activity. He has plenty of animal spirits, but he doesn't 
know what to do with them. For splendid isolation from the 
valuable interests of human welfare, he is immensely superior 
to the grind or to the anchorite. For an actual misuse of Yale 
he stands incomparable. He himself does not suffer from in- 
dividual pride ; but he belongs to a provincial group, the College 
group, who in their practical disregard of the sane desires and 
needs of the world, exhibit a glorious and spectacular arrogance. 
It was for this reason that I spoke of the man climbing the 
telegraph poles. The athlete who is in a chronic state of being 
rated is very much like that picturesque, fictional gentleman. 
Surely he has come to Yale, and we believe he has come to Yale, 
in order to learn to be of some use in a democracy. Yet we 
persist not only in tolerating, but in actually encouraging him 
in devoting all his energy, mental and physical, to his athletic 
telegraph-pole climbing, and we sympathize with a system that 
constantly and admirably emphasizes the importance of such 
climbing. 

H, Hadley. 

AT AN OLD DESK. 

A subtle incense of old lovers* dreams 
And thoughts, writ down in letters, seems to cling 

About this desk of old mahogany. 
I sit here reverent, and half-listening 

To hear a goose-quill pen scratch down the words 
Meant for some maid in crinoline and shawl. 

Scratch and then silent thought, a sigh perhaps, 

A look at some dream face beyond the wall. 

How long since they were finished, sent and loved, 
And treasured, with the fragrance of the pastl 

What human souls have looked on you, old desk? 
What eyes half -dreamed, as lovers locked you fast? 

O silent chest of fair antiquity. 

Old ghosts have marked you tenderly and gone : 
A stain from where some midnight candle dripped — 

A fragrance, and old memories that live on. 

You ask, "But is it old? It's hard to tell." 
Proof I have none, but I have known its spell. 

Robert E, McClure, 
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NOTABILIA. 

Next year when the hurried undergraduate returns he will 

POOR ™s^ ^^^ thing in the immediate surroundings of 

OIJ) the College. Poor old Peabody will be no more. 

PEABODY. Poor old Peabody, a monster greater than Os- 

bom, and surpassingly ugly. Peabody, the first mighty bulwark 
of Victorian Yale, will soon have passed. Architecturally, Pea- 
body Museum is (fortunately) the smaller portion of a gigantic 
building once planned by the authorities. It has stood as a 
monument of the beautiful Gothic style flagrantly abused. Archi- 
tecturally its loss will mean advancement. Sentimentally Pea- 
body is quite important. Old ghosts of famous scientists may 
look in vain for shelter among its distressing hallways, the out- 
rageous stairs will no longer feel the coming and going of 
awe-stricken crowds. To lose the thing which tangibly links us 
to Huxley and Darwin is a distinct loss. But Progress is a god 
not to be appeased by mild sentiment. Poor old Peabody, your 
doom is come! 



As examinations approached, the College and with it, the 

jff£ Lit. board became slenderer and slenderer. It 

EDITORIAL was impossible to look forward to a "next year." 

CROP, Just now it is impossible to conceive of such a 

thing; but in our better moments we realize that it is just as 
impossible that College and Lit. should not jog along, if not 
peacefully, at least with an attempt at peace. It may be that 
Sophomores will publish the Lit., it may be that Freshmen will 
publish the Lit. Old editors have consented to keep advisory 
fingers in the pie ; it may be that they alone will be left to publish 
it. Who knows? At any rate, we greet these new editors, 
whoever they may be. That they will treasure the Lit. we know. 
Is it tempting fortune (since we learn that the Harvard Monthly 
has been stowed away in an untimely grave) to say that whatever 
happens editors will spring up with each bitter reaping of old 
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ones? We think not, and whatever else may happen, to use a 
phrase which has almost become a platitude, "The Lit. will 
go on." 

-One little realizes how scattered the Campus peoples are 



jiy£ till one, too, becomes of the scattered. As we 

ATQUE were casually walking down the road at Fort 

^ALE, Myer, between rough board barracks, where most 

of the R. O. T. C. are quartered, the private on guard suddenly 
shifted to attention, yelled quite imceremoniously, and in the 
space of three seconds we were surrounded by a little group of 
Yale undergraduates. In offices connected with the War De- 
partment one is invited in for examination by a former crew 
captain in the uniform of a lieutenant. If one is lucky one 
encounters another crew captain in the hallway, a professor in 
an adjoining office, and a half-dozen students waiting in line to 
know their fate. This is in Washington; but it is the same in 
any training camp. Yale has been blown to the four winds ; but 
there is one blessing — ^you can find a little of it almost anywhere. 
There is little to say now but good-bye to those left behind, and 
may the guiding hand of St. Elihu be with us all. Amen ! 
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MEMORABILIA YALENSIA. . 

The following men were elected to the Pundits from the Class 
of 1918: William Winter Dean, of St. Paul Minn.; William 
Douglas, of New London, Conn.; Oliver Burr James, of New 
York City; Lloyd Edward Minturn Mayer, of Newport, R. I.; 
Pierson Underwood, of Evanston, Ills. These men will elect 
five additional men from their own class in the fall. 

The Junior Fraternity of Alpha Delta Phi has annotmced the 
election from the Class of 1918 of William James Connors, of 
Buffalo, N. Y. ; Maurice Drake Garlington, of Dallas, Texas; 
Ferrier Taylor Martin, of New York City; William Bennett 
McCord, of Seattle, Wash., and Evarts Scudder, of Boston, 
Mass. 

Charles Phelps Taf t, 2nd, has been awarded the Gordon Brown 
Memorial Prize for being "that member of the Class of 1918 
most nearly approaching the standards of high scholarship, man- 
hood, and capacity for leadership set by the late Francis Gordon 
Brown, 1901." 

The Interfraternity Council of the Sheffield Scientific School 
for next year will be composed of the following men from the 
Class of 1918 S. : Lawrence AUerdice, from the Cloister ; Alvan 
Macauley, Jr., from St. Elmo Hall ; Northan Lancaster Wright, 
from St. Anthony Hall ; Peter Joseph McHugh, from the Colony ; 
Edwin Shepherd Munson, from York Hall; Truman Dimham 
Dyer, from Franklin Hall ; Clarence Henry Peters, from Vernon 
Hall ; Franklin Covert Leonard, from Sachem Hall. 

The Elizabethan Club has announced the election of Henry K. 
Murphy, '99, of New York City, and Ganson G. Depew, 1919, of 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

The non-society and non-fraternity men of the Sheff. Jimior 
Class elected the following four members of the Sheff. Student 
Council : Alden W. Foster, of Pittsburg, Pa. ; Murray Garside 
Spang, of New Haven, Conn. ; Luther Dale Waddel, of St. Louis, 
Mo. ; Robert Wier, Jr., of Wilmington, Del. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 

Europe Unbound. By L. March Phillipps. (Charles Scribner's 
Sons, New York,) 

This is a somewhat abstract discussion of the causes and 
philosophical tendencies which brought on the present war, of 
"those slowly developing, intensely hostile, eternally incompatible 
philosophies of life of which the two opposing groups of the 
free and unfree nations of Europe are to-day the representa- 
tives." Mr. Phillipps' object, as stated in his introduction, was 
a noble, but a large one. His treatment in the book is interest- 
ing, and finds sympathy in our allied ears, if it is not, as a whole, 
completely convincing. Whether it is because of a somewhat 
grandiose style or a too idealistic point of view, we feel con- 
stantly that the author is submerging logic and common sense 
under his patriotic and very, very British view-point. It is a 
book that gives one an insight into the present state of mind of 
the English people in regard to the war, rather than a book of 
permanent historic or philosophical value. 

J. c. F. 

The Buffoon. By Louis U. Wilkinson. (B. W. Heubsch, New 
York: 1917. Price, $1.50.) 

"The Buffoon" is such a clever, nasty book that it kindles a 
wild desire in the heart of the unfortunate reviewer to manu- 
facture an infinity of clever, nasty things to say about it. This 
being — alas! — impossible, let us come down to the characters of 
the story — for plot it lacks as completely as "Tristram Shandy" 
or Gk)och and Walker's "Outline of Inorganic Chemistry." They 
are, without exception, vicious; in most cases decadent; in all, 
poseurs. The hero is a masterpiece of spiritual ineffectiveness, a 
buffoon of sex; one of the heroines an artistic hobemian, com^ 
pletely imbedded in her own pose — ^the other a simple, sensuous 
village maid. Of course all this sounds rather terrible — ^a terror 
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enormously enhanced by the fact that all these people are iin- 
escapably real. They amuse you, they bore you, they disgust 
you — ^never for one instant do they cease to live. 

Great waves of impossibly brilliant conversation submerge the 
action for chapters, casual crimes halt it but for a moment — only 
the War can stem the infernal energy of Welch. When he is 
broken the charm ceases, the rout of Greenwich- Village-y sensual- 
ists dissolves, to find no place in the fierce economies, the cour- 
ageous discipline of war-time. A futile and disillusioned Ed- 
ward — with a stomach — is vaguely descried brooding over the 
ruins of his pose — or sweating his heart out in the ranks of K. I. 
So the immoral book ends with a moral — ^leaving behind it the 
faint but indefinable savor of rotting fruit. 

s. v. B. 

Open Boats, By Alfred Noyes. (Scribner's; 50 cents net.) 

Mr. Noyes is perfectly just in his accusation that in a great 
war like the present, one is apt to overlook the countless minor 
tragedies which are enacted in appalling numbers. There are, I 
feel sure, many, many people, who when they read in the news- 
papr that eight trawlers have been sunk, receive absolutely no 
brain-throb whatever. It is for just this sort of person that 
"Open Boats" is written. There is throughout a lucid, unim- 
passioned journalistic statement of hard fact, and it seems al- 
most impossible that the same pen which produced the delightful 
lyrics and almost saccharine poetry could also have written a 
book which is so totally different. "Open Boats" is intensely in- 
teresting from the first to the last page. Particularly is it so in 
Mr. Noyes' explanation of Teutonic whimsicality. By all means 
read the book. It is distinctly vivid and timely. 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 

"Five little sparrows on a fence. Two flew away and then 
tfiree more and then there were — " 

"O Queen, live forever," said the Rook absently. 

But the Queen was no longer there nor the King in Yellow. Royalty 
had departed for the wars, quite casually, in a spirit of mockery. Where- 
fore the Rook, who dotes upon days that are gone, began to grow melan- 
choly; and when he is like that he resembles Mrs. Browning, and waves 
his fingers and there is no standing him. 

"Ay me, the pleasant things we shall never do. For instance, we shall 
never celebrate the birthday of good Victoria. We shall never charter an 
ancient sea-going hack and ride forth into the apple-orchard country, with 
a coachman who knew Jane Austen in her younger days and horses who 
had seen the evening years of the Poet Laureate." 

"No," admitted the Pawn snappishly. 

"Sh!" said the Red Knight, with great tact. 

A flood of recollection began to overwhelm the Rook. He thought of 
other things the Board could have done. 

"Mrs. Sigourney," he began again, "and the death of Mrs. Hemans." 

"Did she die?" queried the Red Knight sadly. He began to feel a 
speech coming on him and grew uneasy. 

"We who have trod the cliffs of Helicon, and drunk from the springs 
of Peoria—" 

"Pieria," corrected the Pawn. 

"You've left out weeping by the waters of Babylon," said the Rook. 

"Bosh I" said the Pawn profoundly. "The only thing to do in a serious 
occasion is to be trivial," which is a remark out of the 1890's. 

A silence fell, and the three sat staring at the empty chairs. 

"I wonder if the Muses will miss us," sighed the Red Knight. "Good 
old ugly lamp, good old horrible desk, good old stupid Lit. — " 

"But you don't mean to say that you two? — " shrieked the Rook, 
horrified 

The Chairman was chaunting in the pose of "1814" : 

"When we hear the blast of trumpet, 

When we hear the rolling drum. 
Then we know the band is playing. 
Then we know that war has come. 

"We salute our weeping mother 

And we bid the cook good-bye, 
And we buckle on our armor 
And meander out to die." 

"Too happy, happy tree," said the Rook irrelevantly, drifting back once 
more into the shadows of the Victorian age. 

The Pawn. 
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SCATTERED 
YALE 



The citizens of the Campus are in more 

ftf ent places than ever beforei and 
summer vacation wiU spread them stiU 
f arthtf ov tf the face of the earth. 

V/herever you are, we can sarve your needs 
in respect to your outfittings. If you 
have not abeady done so, leave your 
sizes of head and hand and foot with us. 



Wrist watches will be convenient for whatevw 
you do this summo* — ^in camp or else- 
whwe. We have some very attractive 
ones at reasonable prices. 



CHASE & COMPANY 



Men's Clothiers — Shirtmakers — Outfitters 



ito VandarbUt HaU 
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The Pennsylvania & Delaware Oil Co. 
HIGH GRADE AUTO OILS 



• • WEST STREET NEW TORK 



You Want This 



You want to look y'our best at all times. ([ We want to offer yen 
Qothes Qeaning, Pressing and Repaiiing service that is second 
to none. C Service that mearu lengthening the life of your apfMrel. 
C THIS SERVICE IS FDR YOU. 

A. E. ROSENBERG 

Z45 ELH STREET 



A PHOTOGRAPHER 

No matter how artistic or excellent his portraits are, cannot 

take your picture next year as you are t<Mlay. Moral: 

Don't procrastinate. 

Arrange to-day for an artistic portrait made 
by the Oficial Photographers for the classes 
of 191/ Academic and Sheff. 

The 

Roger Sherman 

Studio 

J IOB« CHAML STKKCT V-iCIlter Z7/ 

t HEW MAVEN.CONN. 
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Established 1896 



Lan^Fock 
Gamer 



Successors to 
LANGROCK & RESNIK 



Sfakers of 
College Clothes 



Elm and York Streets 
New Haven, Conn. 



New York Office 

no Broadway, St Paul Bldg. 

Telephone 6405 Cortlandt 



FACTORY 

SITES :: :: 

On Deep Water with 
Railroad Facilities 



Property located midway be- 
tween Newark and Jersey City, 
N. J., 6 miles from N. Y. City HaU, 
fronting on the Passaic and Hack- 
ensack Rivers ; in the heart of the 

World's Greatest Labor 
Market 

crossed by 

FOUR RAILROADS 

and their branches, sidings from 
which can be obtained: 

Pennsylvania R. R. 
Central R. R. of N. J. 
D., L. & W. R. R. 
Erie Railroad 

Newark Bay and Passaic River 
Channels up to the property 80 
fedt at low tide. 

Property suitable for any kind of 
manufacturing or conmiercial en- 
terprise requiring tide water and 
railroad facilities. 



'Phone 
744— Cort 



31 Nassau St, 
N. Y. City 



Industrial Department 



1 
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WATERMAN AND CONKLIN 
FOUNTAIN PENS 

From $2.30 to $6.00 
COLBURN*S YORK PHARMACY 

R. T. HAm Manager 

4 

Comer York and Elm Streets New Hatea, Couk 



''By The Way'' 

John F. Fitzgerald 

HABERDASHER 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

Exonomy G)ncrete Co. 

997 DKWELL AVENUE NEW HAVEN. CONN. 

MAKERS OF CONCRETE BUILDING STONL 
USED IN FIVE BUILDINGS OF YALE UMVERSITY 

We are now located in our new quartors at 

92-94 CoUege Street OpPmI** Hotel 7>ft Kntruice 

JACOBS & JACOBS 

New Haven TAILORS Connecticut 

The Eli Boot Shop 



1004 CHAPEL STREET OPPOSITE OSBORN HALL 



SPRING AND SUMMER FOOTWEAR 

now ready for your inspection 
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Chas. D. Barney & Co. 



INVESTMENT SECURITIES 



15 BROAD STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 



Tbe Curtiss Studio 



1090 Chapel Street 



PORTRAITS 



FRAMES 



ART G< 



• If I 
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The Brick Row Print & Book Shop 

104 Hifl^ Street New Haven, Conn. 

(Next to the Co-op.) 

A New Catalogue 

We do not believe that the exodus of our Under- 
graduate friends will mean a cessation of bookish 
relations between us. The Book Shop announces the 
publication in the near future of a comprehensive 
Catalogue which will be in points of Variety, Scope, 
Quality and Value quite unlike any Catalogue ever 
issued in this country. 

We shall be glad to put your name upon our mailing 
list 



KNIGHT & McIXDUGAL 



GRAIN 



New York Chicago Baltimore 

JAMES CARRUTHERS & CO., Limitod. 

GRAIN 

NEW YORK. 
109-110 Produce Exchange BMg. 

MONTREAL WINNIPEG 
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II 



Clean Your Teeth 
Don't Medicate Them 



Your teeth are so important to your physical fitness that 
you cannot afford to experiment with dentrifices that claim 
to accomplish what only a dentist can properly do. 

The faithful use of a standard dentrifice will go far 
towards warding off disease. But diseases of the teeth 
should be treated by your dentist who has studied them. 



Dr. Lyon's 



For The Teeth 
Powder 




m 



Prepared ip a Doctor of Dental Surgery 

is a simple, pleasant, cleansing-agent that will keep your 
teeth sound and white. Use it three times a day and visit 
your dentist twice a year. 



Send six cents for a generous trial package of Dr. 
Lyon's Perfect Tooth Powder or Dental Cream. 



I. W. Lyon & Sons, Inc. 



599 West 27th Street 



New York City 



